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ARMED PEACE OR WAR? 

It is customary now, among the friends of peace, in 
speaking of the present condition of Europe, to call it 
" armed peace." The phrase has been used so much for 
some years that it has become almost classical. But, in 
our judgment, the expression is a very incorrect one 
and ought never to have been employed. It is an abuse 
both of thought and of language. It is an unin- 
tentional confession that peace may be secured by arms 
and by preparations for war. We say unintentional, for 
those who invented the phrase and who still employ it are 
among the foremost in holding that the present armed 
condition of Europe means war and not peace. 

In the present military state of the old world there is 
not one element of peace except the absence of clash of 
arms, and this much more resembles the lull between two 
great battles while the battalions are reforming and the 
commanders are reviewing the situation preparatory to an- 
other encounter, than it resembles peace. In itself con- 
sidered, it is simply the latest lull in the war of the cen- 
turies which has deluged Europe with blood and poisoned 
and embittered the relations of her States one to another. 
The whetting of the sword, the sharpening of the bayonet, 
the rapid manufacture of magazine guns, the making of 
numberless huge cannon, the invention of deadly explo- 
sives, the construction of torpedo-boats and gigantic bat- 
tleships, the feverish study of military tactics, the cease- 
less drill of soldiers, the vast increase of armies and 
navies, — that is what is going on in Europe. Is that 
what men do when they are seeking peace ? Do these 
things have any tendency in themselves to produce or to 
maintain peace? History says no. These warlike prep- 
arations of which Europe is so full are the outward evi- 
dence of the wide prevalence of the war spirit. Hatred, 
suspicion, jealousy, fear, love of power, the disposition to 
magnify the faults and imperfections of other nations and 
to see nothing but excellencies in one's own, — these con- 
stitute the very essence of the spirit of war, and where 
they exist unchecked by other dispositions they are cer- 
tain sooner or later to find expression in deeds of violence 
and bloodshed. 

Evils, it is said, sometimes cure themselves. But this 
is really never true. Their tendency, in themselves con- 
sidered, is always downward to a more complete develop- 
ment of their inmost nature and character. If by their 
final grossness and destructiveness they stir men up to a 
vigorous moral opposition to them, this is not the evils 
curing themselves. It is the awakened moral opposition 
that cures them. Every tendency of the present military 



state of Europe is toward open hostilities, and but for the 
influence of forces of another kind holding the war spirit 
in check, the last twenty years must have seen sickening ex- 
hibitions of the essential inhumanity of militarism. That 
there has been real peace in Europe during the last two 
decades, we do not deny. But this has not been produced 
by armaments. Its causes are of an exactly opposite 
kind. Peace rests upon confidence, respect, forbearance, 
the recognition of brotherhood and community of inter- 
ests, the disposition to forgive and to forget. These sen- 
timents, at least some of them, are more prevalent in 
Europe to-day than ever before. Sometimes they exist, 
in a curious sort of contradiction, in the minds of the men 
who are assiduously pushing the preparations for war. 

Whether these more humane feelings will succeed in 
controlling their opposites to such an extent as to prevent 
" the coming war," we cannot tell. That they are much 
stronger than many suppose, we have no doubt. The 
day is relatively not far off when they shall completely 
triumph and all the sounds of war preparation shall cease 
out of the earth. But so long as the gigantic system of 
militarism which now spreads its dark shadows over all 
Europe continues to exist and develop, there is continual 
danger of war, — bloody, destructive, unspeakably dread- 
ful war. On this point we must not allow ourselves to 
be deceived. Men do not gather grapes of thorns nor 
figs of thistles. 



THE PHILADELPHIA STATUE OF WILLIAM 
PENN. 

One of the things now attracting much attention at 
Philadelphia is the huge statue of William Penn, on ex- 
hibition in the court of the New City Hall just in front of 
the Broadstreet railway station. Most of the crowd of 
comers and goers at this great station pass through the 
cross of this court and at nearly all hours of the day an 
admiring throng of people may be seen about the statue. 
It was made to be put upon the tower of the hall, a mag- 
nificent new building which has cost sixteen millions of 
dollars. The statue is in bronze, is thirty-seven feet high 
and weighs thirty tons. The proportions, however, are 
excellent, and the whole figure makes a fine impression 
from an artistic point of view. It is in the style of dress 
which was common in England in William Penn's time, 
a style which is very pleasing as it appears in this bronze 
figure. 

In looking at the statue one is struck with the absence 
from it of all the military trappings so common in con- 
nection with the monuments of noted men. It is made 
to represent that type of character and work of which 
Penn was so eminent an example. There is one very 
noticeable defect in the face, if defect it may be called. 
It is contemplative, peaceful, full of insight and wisdom, 
prophetic, till it almost betrays a touch of absent-minded- 



